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Space and Religious Beliefs 


Any fears that space exploration will shatter the bases of exist- 
ing religions are unfounded. Nevertheless, the tremendous flood 
of new knowledge that will accrue from space travel (and which 
indeed is already flowing down from today’s satellites) will in 
due course profoundly modify our philosophical and religious 
beliefs. Anyone who doubts this, need only glance at the over- 
whelming impact of science upon faith during the past few cen- 
turies; the now settled controversies over the Earth’s movement 
around the sun and the evolution of man are the classic exam- 
ples. Even in the last hundred years, many beliefs passionately 
held by the leaders of the great religions have ceased to be 
accepted by their equally devout successors. It would be absurd 
to imagine that this process will come to an end just at the mo- 
ment when science is about to make the greatest breakthrough 
in all history. § At this moment in time, at the very beginning 
of the centuries-long gold rush into ever richer, ever expanding 
fields of knowledge, we must realize that there is no hope of 
understanding our universe until we have examined a fairly 
large sample of it—certainly a good deal more than one small 
planet out of billions. Though this cautious attitude may dis- 
appoint many who are hot for certainties, any other policy would 
be utterly naive. It would put us in the same position as Pacific 
islanders who have never yet had any contact with the world 
beyond their coral reef, yet who attempt to construct a picture 
of the whole Earth and its peoples from the view of their highest 
palm tree. 


—ARTHUR C. CLARKE, Space and the Spirit 
of Man, in Horizon, New York, January, 1959. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Political Concern Deplored and Encouraged 





Congregational Elections 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

With much interest I have just read 
“Politics or Prayer” (OuTLOoK Dec. 15) 
by “Pastor” who wrote: “I have been very 
much disturbed in the past week leading 
up to the election of officers in our church. 
Several active members of our congrega- 
tion spent a great deal of time on the tele- 
phone and going about town drumming up 
support for those whom they preferred to 
see elected.” 

Certainly that is to be greatly regretted 
and should never happen, but I would like 
to know if that is any worse than for the 
pastor to do the politicking, which is hap- 
pening all around? 

RAYMOND ROBBINS. 
Athens, Texas. 

Please accept a few words in response 
to the letter entitled “Politics or Prayer?” 
which appeared in the Dec. 15 issue. 

In spite of the fact that it is the priv- 
ilege and the responsibility of the congre- 
gation to elect officers in the Presbyterian 
Church there must be some leadership and 
guidance in such elections. It is possible 
that the situation described by the pastor 
is caused to some extent by an unwilling- 
ness and/or inability of the Session to 
carry out (or see that it is carried out) 
the election in an intelligent and wor- 
shipful manner. Can it be that the blame 
for this kind of a situation lies on the 
pastor and the Session? There must be 
some effort to inform and even to encour- 
age the people to vote. If the pastor and 
Session do not take the leadership in this 
way, the people have to do the best they 
can. 

By the way, what is wrong with en- 
couraging others to vote for the man, or 
men, that you think are best qualified? I 
take it that it was not done in the right 
way in this case. Personally, however, I 
would rather see church members make a 
few mistakes in their interested and will- 
ing activity than to keep their skirts clean 
while doing and saying nothing. 

I wonder if the pastor and his church 
really need a “tract ... useful... to 
counteract this practice.” It seems to me 
that there should be a rethinking and a 
deeper responsibility amongst the exist- 
ing leadership. Maybe the new officers can 
help in this way. 

At any rate, it is good to share problems 
and thoughts. 





W. M. JANES. 
Clothier, W. Va. 


Nominating Committee (U.S.) 
To THe OUTLOOK: 

The General Assembly’s Permanent 
Nominating Committee will meet in At- 
lanta, Ga., on March 9, 1959. Any member 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
who wishes to make recommendations for 
persons to serve on the Boards or Com- 
mittees of our Assembly is requested to 
send the recommendations to any one of 
the Nominating Committee members, 
whose names and addresses are listed be- 
low: 

Henry P. Mobley, Chairman, 1001 Cher- 
okee Road, Louisville 4, Ky. 

John B. Salsbery, American 
Company, Reading, Pa. 

C. E. Mount, 851 W. Cape Rock Drive, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Casualty 


Robert F. Jones, 1000 Penn St., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

C. Lynn Brown, 1704 Oberlin Road, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 

Mrs. J. W. McQueen, 815 North Cleve- 
land Drive, Albany, Ga. 

J. N. Thomas, 3401 Brook Road, Rich- 
mond 27, Va. 

Mrs. Robert F. Howe, 8 Terrace Drive, 
Helena, Ark. 

Dr. W. Edward MeNair, Agnes Scott 
College, Decatur, Ga. 

HENRY P. MOBLEY. 


On Student Marriages 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Reference: J. G. McKenzie’s article on 
“Student Marriage” (Dec. 15), I would 
comment: the matter of self-discipline and 
self-denial in the form of waiting to marry 
after completion of studies is not the only 
form of discipline the student in question 
might undertake. Should he marry before 
completion of studies, I can assure one 
and all that a great deal more discipline, 
courage and self-denial will be required; 
and I believe all to the greater benefit. If 
a student has a spark of greatness mar- 
riage will not put it out. Marriage will 
make it glow brighter. If domestic life 
puts out the spark, then if not marriage, 
some other cause will do so later on. 
Better to test the quality of the fire 
now. As for financial problems; where 
there are wills there are ways. If a spon- 
soring presbytery felt it was necessary 
to the success of their student to insist 
on 100% attention to studies to insure 
success; then it would seem the matter of 
choice or confidence was not as well placed 
as might of been. 

Acknowledge, students ought not to be 
actively encouraged to marry before grad- 
uation. However, speaking as one who 
did, Iam sure it gave direction, encourage- 
ment, purpose, and comfort to my life 
that I would not have had otherwise. In- 
cidently, it didn’t seem to hurt my scho- 
lastic standing as I completed 3 3/4 years 
study in 2 1/2 years and graduated with 
a 4.5 gade average out of a possible 5 in 
engineering at the University of Illi- 
nois. ... 


Ste. Genevieve, Mo. Rocer W. Caputo. 





John G. McKenzie’s article (December 
15) is somewhat dated and specious for 
he writes from his bias of a particular 
national economic vagary and traditional 
patterns which may not a little differ from 
the contemporary scene in other countries. 
As I observed British student life (1948, 
1955-57), I suggest that Dr. McKenzie’s 
counsel faithfully reflects the thinking of 
his own student yxeneration of, perhaps, 
fifty years ago, and is consistent with 
much British parental thinking of 1958. 
His request for “American counsel” from 
a different background and setting may 
not give him particular guidance. 

From an Amer‘can bias, I think persons 
should marry (1) when they are in love, 
and (2) when they can afford to do so. 
If this is possible while they are still 
students, wonderful! If not, they probably 
will have to wait until they can afford to 
do so: by themselves, or with parental fi- 
nancial subsidy. I see no wisdom in re- 
fraining from marriage for the sole rea- 
son that they are students. It has been 
fairly well demonstrated during the late 


1940s and early 1950s in America, at least, 
that persons of age, in love, and who can 
afford both studies and marriage do not 
find that happy marriage life and college 
and seminary work of excellence are ad- 
versely affected. Informal studies in fact 
have indicated that World War II veterans 
as a class of persons set a higher standard 
of academic excellence and extra-curricu- 
lar responsibility than other groups, 
though this may be somewhat specious. 

It may not be an overstatement to sug- 
gest that concurrent demands of family 
and studies can more correctly assay ma- 
turity and ability, than a rather artificial 
postponement of pressures which are rare- 
ly neatly distributed in adult life. In ad- 
dition, the husband (it could be the wife) 
may find that his spouse gains added in- 
sight and sympathy into his own field of 
endeavor by being included in the aca- 
demic atmosphere of his own preparation. 
British ministers’ wives, for instance, are 
often left to their own originality in dis- 
covering what their role is and how to 
play it. Consequently, not a few of them 
feel totally unprepared to fulfill either 
what is expected of them, or what they 
genuinely would like to contribute through 
their role in the community as the min- 
ister’s wife, but know not how to do it. 

Dr. McKenzie and his people can evalu- 
ate what is a meaningful response to many 
American students since World War II. 
They may find helpful ideas and new re- 
sponses. If not, they are encouraged to 
evolve out of their economic possibility 
and traditional background what is mean- 
ingful to them. For one generation in the 
light of entirely different needs and con- 
ditions artificially to suggest, or to en- 
force, what were valuable specific re- 
sponses fifty years ago may be offering less 
than the best contemporary counsel to say 
nothing of running the risk of lowering 
the respect of the older by the younger. 
Perhaps the time has come in countries 
other than America where a sound mar- 
riage based on creative love is of greater 
value than rigid upholding of inflexible 
rules which had particular meaning to 
another age in another context. 

Dr. McKenzie’s best guidance, it seems 
to this friendly observer, would be to sug- 
gest several alternatives for action by his 
students which are consistent and possible 
within the economic and traditional back- 
ground of his country, rather than to 
legislate what was meaningful to him in 
a previous student generation. 

Stamford, Conn. GROVER WILSON. 





Should students marry? Yes, if they 
can afford it and find the right mate. 

Look at the statistics. Do not the mar- 
ried students, generally, do better work 
and get better grades than do the unmar- 
ried? 

Why should not the couples be trained 
by the Seminary experience and years? 
The churches expect a lot of the minister’s 
wife. Let her share the preparation if she 
can. 

Mangum, Okla. J. ALLEN ANDERSON. 


REQUEST—Will any other writers on this 
topic kindly indicate whether they were mar- 
ried as students or nct?—Editors. 


Foreman and Thompson 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I just can’t teach without Dr. Thomp- 
son’s help. I would like to say that Dr. 
Thompson’s lessons and Dr. Foreman’s 
articles in THE OUTLOOK are priceless to 
me. People who do not take THE OUTLOOK 
do not know what they are missing. 

VIRGINIA. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


AN OHIO COUNTY PROSECUTOR has is- 
sued an opinion that Ohio Public School 
Boards are legally free to provide bus 
transportation to children attending paro- 
chial and other private schools which 
meet state standards. . . . PROTESTANT 
EpIscopaL membership showed an in- 
crease of 111,741 last vear for a total of 
Spree. ... 4 A PHILADELPHIA Billy 
Graham Crusade has been scheduled for 
August 13-October 8, 1961. Looking to- 
ward his Australia campaign beginning 
next month, the evangelist said it may 
be “the greatest . . . it has ever been our 
privilege to conduct.”*. . . In Tarnwan 
(Formosa) missionary groups have is- 
sued a strong protest against the recom- 
mendation of the recent World Order 
Study Conference in Cleveland that the 
U. S. recognize Communist China... . 
AN INTERNATIONAL SYNAGOGUE is to be 
built at Idlewild Airport, New York. A 
Roman Catholic chapel was opened there 
in 1955 and plans are underway for a 
Protestant chapel. ... IN JAPAN a num- 
ber of Christian groups are reported to 
be disturbed by a decision of the Min- 
istry of Education to hold public school 
extra-curricular activities such as track 
meets on Sundays. The National Chris- 
tian Council of Japan will attempt to 
persuade the Diet of Japan to recognize 
Sunday as a day for religious education, 
but it predicts small chance of its suc- 
cess.... IN New York 23 leading Prot- 
estant clergymen and laymen have ex- 
pressed new opposition to a proposal to 
legalize off-track betting in the state... . 
THE ANGLICAN CHURCH Of New Zealand 
has decided, after three years of investiga- 
tion, to take its first definite step toward 
union with other churches (Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, and the 
Associated Churches of Christ)... . OuT 
OF A SouTH KorFAN population of some 
25,000,000, more than 6,554,000 persons 
are reported by the Ministry of Education 
as belonging to some religion or sect. The 
largest of the 15 Protestant Christian de- 
nominations are: Presbyterian (730,- 
000), Methodist (247,000), Holiness 
(108,000). There are 242,000 Roman 
Catholics. . . . CHURCH CONSTRUCTION 
in the U. S. totaled $863 million, only 
$5 million below the all-time record in 
1957. 











*LATER—Billy Graham canceled his 
immediate schedule in order to enter a 
Rochester, Minn., clinic because of “some- 
thing wrong” with his left eye. 


U. P. USA MODERATOR REPORTS 
ON TRAVELS TO THE PRESIDENT 


WasHINGTON, D.C. (RNs)—Theophi- 
lus M. Taylor, Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church, USA, gave President Eisenhower 
a first-hand report on his seven-week 
world tour of Presbyterian missions. 

The Presbyterian leader who is pro- 
fessor of New Testament at Pittsburgh- 
Xenia Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., gave the President the report during 
what he termed “the annual pastoral call 
on our No. 1 Presbyterian layman.” 

Dr. Taylor told the President that 
there is “remarkable spiritual vitality” 
in the new Christian churches of Eastern 
Asia and that they are winning converts 
and growing in strength. He described 
plans for the East Asia Christian Con- 
ference which will bring mission churches 
of many denominations together at its 
constituting meeting in May. 

He predicted that in unity the churches 
of Asia which find themselves a small 
minority among the population will gain 
“new confidence and strength.” 

However, Dr. Taylor said, there are 
some “discouraging factors” among 
which are divisions in the mission 
churches caused by dissident groups. 


Discouraging Factors 

Speaking to newsmen later, Dr. Tay- 
lor commented further on these “dis- 
couraging factors.” 

“Many small ‘fringe sects’ are sending 
missionaries to Asia who start their work 
not by winning converts among the un- 
churched but by appealing to disgruntled 
members in the established churches 
which is causing ill feeling and seriously 
weakening the Christian witness in 
Asia,” he said. 

He was accompanied to the White 
House by Edward L. R. Elson, the Presi- 
dent’s pastor; Eugene Carson Blake, 
stated clerk of the General Assembly of 
the United Presbyterian Church, Arthur 
M. Romig, executive secretary of the 
Presbytery of Washington City and W. 
Paul Ludwig, Moderator of that presby- 
tery. 

Mr. Ludwig, pastor of the Chevy Chase 
(Md.) Presbyterian Church, said the 
clergymen congratulated the President 
on the “spiritual content of the message 
for world peace” which he gave from the 
recording broadcast by the Atlas satellite 
in outer space. 


At Communion Service 


The Presbyterian leaders called on the 
President shortly after he attended the 
annual communion service at National 
Presbyterian Church which invoked 
God’s blessing on the opening of the new 
session of Congress. 

More than 500 members of Congress 
and government officials attended the 
service. Members of Congress who are 
elders in their home Presbyterian church- 
es assisted in serving communion to the 
congregation which was the largest to 
attend such a service in the eight years 
it has been held. These included: Sec- 
retary of the Army Wilbur M. Brucker, 
Sen. John C. Stennis (D.-Miss.), Rep. 
Richard M. Simpson (R.-Pa.), Rep. Mel- 
vin Laird (R.-Wis.), Rep. L. H. Foun- 
tain (D.-N. C.), Rep. Leroy Anderson 
(D.-Vt.), Assistant Attorney General 
Perry Morton, Paul W. McCracken of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, and 
Paul Wooton, secretary of the White 
House Newspaper Correspondents Asso- 
ciation. 


Congo Uprising Sees 
Independence Demand 


LEOPOLDVILLE, BELGIAN CONGO (RNS) 
—Appeals by religious leaders to their 
adherents to “keep calm” were issued here 
in the wake of bloody rioting by Africans 
demanding independence. 


They came as order was being grad- 
ually restored after 34 Africans had been 
killed and 100 seriously injured in 
clashes between the police and the Afri- 
cans. The upheaval also saw some Ro- 
man Catholic priests and other Europeans 
attacked. Damage was done to churches 
as well as to stores and other buildings. 

Roman Catholic Archbishop Bruniera 
expressed the conviction that “the vast 
majority of the Congolese population dis- 
approves of these acts of rebellion and 
violence.” 


Peace was restored to Leopoldville 
after police had arrested Daniel Kanza, 
African vice-president of the Akabo As- 
sociation of Africans from the Lower 
Congo. 

Roman Catholic missions were prime 
targets of attack, along with police sta- 
tions and stores, in rioting which started 
with the stoning of European cars and 








minor incidents of violence. One Jesuit 
priest was injured in an attack on a 
Catholic school. 


Priests and nuns in one area of Leo- 
poldville sought refuge in the European 
quarter after receiving reports that mem- 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: J. Harris 
Stephens, Bedford, Va., pastor; Keith R. 
Crim, missionary to Korea; Marshall C. Den- 
dy, Presbyterian, U S., executive secretary 
of Christian education, and Ben L. Rose, 
Union Seminary, Va. Mr. X speaks for lay- 
men. 


JOINING THE CHURCH 

Do you think it ought to be more 
difficult to join the church—and stay 
in—than it is? 

STEPHENS: The unknown here is 
whether or not we can expect the unen- 
thusiastic member to increase in spirit- 
uality and dedication while in the fel- 
lowship of the church. I believe that 
there are many sincere Christians today 
who gained their sincerity after a luke- 
warm period of nominal membership. I 
find it hard to resist making the Chris- 
tian commitment more stringent; it would 
make a stronger church. Yet one must 
not be too harsh in his judgment of an- 
other’s profession of faith in Christ. 

Mr. X: Don’t you think that the worse 
you are the better chance you have to 
become better in the church? 

STEPHENS: Yes, I think the church 
can be a purifying and an edifying ex- 
perience for people. I believe that I 
would prefer that a person joining the 
church should understand the vows that 
he makes and then require that he live 
up to those vows. 

DeNpy: It seems to me that when we 
are talking about how difficult it should 
be to join the church, the root of the 
question is whether or not the person 
really understands that what he is doing 
is to make a full commitment of his life 
to Christ. That in itself is hard enough 
if it is really understood; and yet it is 
simple enough too. But to lead a person 
to understand what full commitment 
means, what it means to have a living 
and vital faith in Christ, is important. 
We must give him adequate training and 
adequate guidance so that he will un- 
derstand the significance of this, and 
then unite with the church as an expres- 
sion of his acceptance of Christ. 

Mr. X: I still think that a person 
who isn’t saved has a better chance of 
becoming saved in the church than he 
has if we keep him out. I realize that 
presents a problem, but if you say you 
can’t get into the church and yet all of 
us that are in the church are a congre- 
gation of sinners, let him that is guiltless 


4 


cast the first stone. I feel sort of wishy- 
washy about this. 

Crm: Perhaps speaking from the 
experience of the mission field, we could 
say that if the church doesn’t set some 
standard or some example before the un- 
believing community, other people are 
not going to see any particular value in 
the church. If Christians don’t live up 
to the professions that they make—in 
other words, if it doesn’t require some 
real commitment of their heart and life 
to become a Christian, then those outside 
the church will think it is something of 
a matter of indifference. 

STEPHENS: Of course, we are a con- 
gregation of sinners it’s true, Mr. X, but 
we are also a congregation of believers. 
I think that the primary and possibly the 
only consideration that we can place is 
that a person profess belief in Jesus 
Christ as his Savior. I do not believe 
that we can question it. We can observe 
and see whether the fruits would justify 
his belief and possibly determine then. 


NOT PUNISHMENT 
Would it be true to tell a bereaved 
person that God has not taken a loved 
one for punishment? 

Rose: I think the question could be 
answered briefly, but this would not do 
justice to it. 

MoperatTor: I believe this comes from 
a letter we have received. 

Rose: Let me read a portion of it. 
“Just recently,” the writer says, “a 
mother asked me if I thought God took 
her son because she did not pray for 
him as she should.” “TI should like,” she 
says, “for you to discuss my answer. My 
reply was that God does not take the 
life of one of his children to punish an- 
other.” I would agree with this writer. 
God does not take the life of one of his 
children to punish another. Christ’s 
complete atonement for our sins requires 
no more punishment for sin. Perhaps 
the thing that is confusing us is that the 
Bible does say that the sins of the fathers 
are visited upon the children. This is 
often misunderstood. This does not say 
that God punishes the children for what 
the fathers have done. This merely says 
that the solidarity of the family is a fact, 
and the sins which were the father’s, the 
children learn. This, however, IT do not 
believe has a great deal of bearing upon 
the answer that is given here. We can 
say categorically that God does not pun- 
ish one person, this mother for example, 
by taking away her son. This is not the 
way God acts. 


bers of the Akabo Association were out to 
assassinate them. 

Meanwhile, in Capetown, South Afri- 
ca, the South African Roman Catholic 
Bishops Conference warned that “the pic- 
ture is indeed gloomy for the future of 
Catholic education” in that country. 

The bishops blamed the situation on 
the Bantu Education Act that was passed 
in 1953 in line with the government’s 
apartheid (racial segregation) policy. 
They said the law has placed in jeopardy 
the country’s 500 Catholic schools for the 
education of native children. This, the 
bishops said, means a “tragic denial of 
the church’s influence against threatening 
tides of anarchy, religious indifferentism 
and Communism. 

The whole Roman Catholic system of 
African education, they said, is being 
undermined by the removal of state sub- 
sidization and the withdrawal of govern- 
ment registration of some schools. (The 
Bantu Act has brought the closing of 24 
Roman Catholic schools.) 


NOTE—A recent story from the Congo 
ran in this vein.—Editors. 


Role of Congo Schools 
Gets High Rating 

BRUSSELS (RNS) — Mission schools 
continue to play a dominant role in edu- 
cation in the Belgian Congo, according 
to statistics issued here by the Belgian 
Ministry of the Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi. 

Some 1,453,765 pupils are enrolled in 
11,000 Protestant and 15,006 Roman 
Catholic mission schools in the territory, 
the report showed. There are a total of 
26,652 schools in the Congo today, of 
which only 646 are non-mission schools. 

The report disclosed that 60 per cent 
of all children in the Congo are enrolled 
in schcols—an extremely high rate for 
an African country. Of this total, how- 
ever, only about 25 per cent are girls. 

With a view toward expanding educa- 
tional facilities for women, 50 govern- 
ment social centers have been founded 
to co-operate with existing mission es- 
tablishments in teaching native girls do- 
mestic skills. 

This policy, formulated five years ago, 
has resulted in advanced schooling in 
general housekeeping, sewing, knitting, 
child-care, cooking and washing as well 
as elementary hygiene for 50,000 native 
women. 

Ultimate aim of the present Christian 
Social (Catholic) government is to ex- 
pand existing facilities to provide the 
Congo with a nationwide network of 
social service centers co-ordinating their 
efforts with the missions which have so 
far pioneered in this work. 

* * * 
A SECTARIAN Christianity is not 


equal to the world task.—D. J. FLeM- 
ING. 
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Prize-Winning Entry 


The Contemporary Church 


By ELLEN W. SMITH 


TRULY CONTEMPORARY 

church is “marked for life,” vis- 
ible signs of invisible grace, with twen- 
tieth century import. 

The exterior and interior of the church 
will reflect cleanliness and godliness. 
Twentieth century devices leave small 
excuse for slovenliness. 

There will be environmental outlets 
for Christian “living,” not just Christian 
sitting and/or listening. A _ planting 
area, a patio, a children’s play area, rec- 
reation hall, multi-purpose rooms for 
lectures or small discussion groups fill 
a contemporary need, as does an “open- 
door policy” to the community via musi- 
cales, workshops, drama, etc. 

The minister will strive to communi- 
cate—alert to world and local news, in- 
dividual reactions and problems. All 
areas of life become explorata ad infi- 
nitum for the Christian message. Over- 
seeing the total church program, he will 
see over and beyond petty diversity and 
trivia, and not without a sense of humor. 

Educationally, the motive of the church 





Excerpts... 


will be one of soul-searching, seeking 
one’s identity with Christ and thence in 
relation to others. Effective use will be 
made of a variety of materials and proven 
methods of learning. The Bible in sev- 
eral translations, great literature, art and 
music, scientific and medical advance are 
all relevant. Youth and adult groups, 
interest-centered groups will have Bib- 
lical truth presented in a thinking-and- 
doing, not a dogmatic, way. There will 
be a teachers’ class, to which teachers 
return periodically for continued learn- 
ing. 

The evangelistic outreach will com- 
prise support of missions, systematic 
neighborhood surveys, open support of 
aid to the oppressed and hungry, par- 
ticipation in interdenominational Chris- 
tian groups. 

With Christian hope as frontlets be- 
tween its eyes, and Christian idealism 
(the ideal of Christ) as a sign upon its 
hand, the church is “marked for life” — 
contemporary life in a contemporary 
world with eternal significance. 


FROM HIGH-PLACING ENTRIES 


MRS. MILES 


The essential ingredient for a Chris- 
tian church, contemporary or for any 
other period, says Mrs. Miles, is: 

“A minister who respects personality 
regardless of favorable or unfavorable 
factors, who is interested in people inside 
his church and out, who honestly cares 
what burdens a person is bearing and 
what becomes of him if he can’t go on.” 

The church plant “will be adequate, 
inviting in its simplicity, but not osten- 
tatiously expensive, so all who need this 
good man can feel they could belong 
there to learn what the timeless Christ is 
like and what He can mean to them now 
in resolving their perplexities. 

“The members of this contemporary 
church will have learned from their min- 
ister the true value of human personality 
above everything else. So they will judge 
each individual on his merit and will 
make opportunities to extend their circle 
of friends and family to include those who 
are different from themselves. They will 
cultivate these people and seek to bring 
them into the Christian fellowship. 

“The contemporary Christian church 
will be made up of persons concerned 
about those who live in the shadow of 
their church and will not be indifferent 
to their welfare because of their concern 
for the important, but much less arduous 
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business of sending the Christian mes- 
sage by others to people far away. 

“Minister and members of the con- 
temporary Christian church will be acute- 
ly aware of their responsibilities as citi- 
zens of a Christian nation. They will 
read, they will even study to learn the 
choices which must be made in solving 
the terrible riddle of existence in this 
contemporary world. They will work to 
develop, in themselves and in their chil- 
dren, character and convictions, and the 
stamina needed to act as a Christian 
today.” 


MR. HOWEY 


Christ was so contemporary that reli- 
gious leaders would not accept him, try- 
ing to end his message on a cross. He is 
still the answer to any day’s needs, but 
his church must translate and live out his 
truth. ... . 


Values that make Christ and his church 
eternal have always been contemporary 
in their expression. The church has ad- 


- vanced only because someone, some group 


—heretics, rebels, reformers, modernists 
—dare to bring it up to date. 

Today’s church looks back, gets its 
bearings, then surveys the future, pro- 
jecting, building and serving as the needs 
of contemporary man dictates. . . . 

The contemporary church will be a 





CONTEST AWARDS 


Winners of “The Contemporary 
Church” contest announced in THE OvuT- 
LOOK leading up to Sept. 30, 1958, have 
been announced by the judges. This effort 
was stimulated by three articles written 
by Dr. Foreman (see page 9) June 23, 
30, July 7 on “A Contemporary Church,” 
“Our Contemporary World,” and “The 
Contemporary Christ.”’ 

The judges have made the first-place 
$20-award to Ellen W. Smith of Me- 
tairie, La. 

Five honorable mention awards, pro- 
viding a year’s subscription to THE Out- 
LOOK, go to: 

Mrs. Robert W. Miles, Lexington, Ky. 

D. Andrew Howey, Wooster, Ohio, 
minister. 

W. M. Janes, Clothier, W. Va., min- 
ister. 

Mrs. Dean Longfellow, Washington, 
a ¢. 

Spencer Murray, Jackson, Miss., min- 
ister. 


The editors are grateful to the consid- 
erable number who entered the contest 
and they only wish that suitable awards 
could be made to all. Unfortunately, 
some entrants overlooked the word-limit 
imposed; others were somewhat vague in 
their expressions. For some ministerial 
entrants (although entries were judged 
without identification), judges wrote: 
“too much minister’—whatever that 
means !—EpITors. 





fellowship of informed and committed 
Christians, eager and willing to witness 
to God’s truth for them and today’s 
world. 

It will exist for those NOT inside 
the church now. 

It will believe that persons are more 
important than programs. 

It will capture and dedicate to Christ’s 
service any and all means of valid com- 
munication. 

It will translate the Bible, prayer, 
hymns, etc., into everyday language so 
outside explanations are unnecessary. 

Its message will be fresh, attractive 
and convincing, because it is eternal 
truth.... 

Always the sensitive, free and daring 
spirits have led the church forward, it 
will always be thus. Not new for new- 
ness sake, but for the sake of mankind 
seeking and of Christ answering. 


MR. JANES 


The truly contemporary church is 
many things—historically grounded in 
Jesus Christ, Biblically centered in all 
its activities and endeavors, evangelical 
in its spirit and message, world-centered 
in its field of concern and labor, and 
other-worldly in its hope and aspiration. 
But in all these marks of its life the truly 
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contemporary church is God’s church, his 
eeTVARS. ..» 

The truly contemporary church is the 
church which is world-centered in its 
field of labor. The truly contemporary 
church is not that church which is overly 
concerned with itself. The main concern 
of a contemporary church is not to record 
more names on the roll, but to confront 
human beings where they are with the 
claim of a living Lord and Savior. The 
main concern of a truly contemporary 
church is not to condemn the world, but 
to show Christ to the world and lead the 
world to Christ. Therefore, a truly con- 
temporary church is a church which con- 
cerns itself with and speaks clearly to 
such areas of life as sex, marriage, and 
family life, economics and economic re- 
lationships, politics and political rela- 
tionships, education, recreation, and all 
the other aspects of our life as citizens 
of this world... . 

A truly contemporary church is a 
church which is not only seeking to re- 
deem bodies in the here-and-now, but 
also a church which is seeking to fit 
souls for eternity. ... 


MRS. LONGFELLOW 


. . . The church must re-think what 
it believes and commit itself regardless 
of the expenditure of time, energy and 
money to becoming informed, mature 
Christians who can communicate with 
the world in its own language the pur- 
pose of God, finding new and costly ways 
to love. 

Where the world is divided and lonely 
and ill for lack of community, the Com- 
munity of the Holy Spirit will be redis- 
covered—men and women of whatever 
age or race who now know they are sin- 
ners in desperate need of redemption, 
who respond to the claim of Christ, and 
who know themselves to be the people of 
God—who once were no people. In this 
community, the world will experience the 
love of God as he works in the midst of 
ordinary people who have come to love 
an extraordinary Savior and have com- 
mitted themselves to him and to unlim- 
ited liability for each other as he com- 
manded.... 

Those who hear the call of God in 
these centers of contagious life and com- 
mit their lives to him, will seek to bring 
every area of their lives under the Lord- 
ship of Christ, finding the area of mis- 
sion to which God calls them in the 
world, showing forth the praises of him 
who called them out of darkness into 
his marvelous light. 


MR. MURRAY 
The contemporary Christian church is 
marked by its ministry. .. . Such a church 


must be more interested in service than 
in how large it becomes or how finan- 
cially well-off it is. Its program must be 
an outgrowth of its ministry, and not 
its ministry of its program. 

The contemporary church has a pro- 


Study Unit 2: Servant Lord and People 


The Service of Theology 





This study, whose introduc- 
tion appeared here November 
24, and Unit 1 December 1, is 
in preparation for next sum- 
mer’s General Council of World 
Presbyterianism to be held in 
Brazil. Other units will appear 
here in coming weeks. 











Bible Study: Acts 6:1-4; 26; I Corin- 
thians 15:1-9. 


T MAY SOUND STRANGE to 

speak of theology as serving. For the- 
ology has the reputation of being the most 
authoritarian and distant of subjects. It 
never seems to come down to earth and 
meet us where we are. But if theology 
is to be of any use it must serve. Like 
Christ himself, it must be in the world 
at the point of our need. When it is not, 
we have a serious problem. 

Theology today is apparently not serv- 
ing the church well. Consider the evi- 
dence. Why do churches look for min- 
isters who are “good popular preachers” 
and “not too theological”? Why do 
church executives avoid theological state- 
ments like the plague? Why is theology 
in our minds a synonym for confusion, 
dissension and schism? Why is our 
preaching so much a reflection of what 
everybody already thinks and so devoid 
of real solid content? Why does the 
church so often operate on principles ap- 
propriate to a country club, forgetting 
that it is the People of God? Perhaps 
it is because we have no clear idea of 
what theology is. 


The Problem in Focus 


In Acts, theology is called “the min- 
istry of the Word” (6:4). The term “min- 
istry” here means “service.” It is the same 
expression, diakonia, that is used two 
verses above to mean “serve tables.” The- 
ology, then, is a service—of the Word of 





phetic ministry. It must speak and live 
out a gospel alien to the traditions of 
society. ... 

Opposing the movement to make the 
church a moral, ethical or psychological 
institution, it will be a truly redemptive 
fellowship. Its worship will rise out of 
its encounter with God rather than out 
of a desire to attract attention or increase 
prestige. ... 

A fellowship will exist where all people 
feel at home and where by encouragement 
and spontaneous acts of friendship mem- 
bers stand by one another in sorrow and 
in joy. 

Such a church will pledge itself to no 
less fervor, unity or sacrifice than the 
adherents of the isms of the world. Thus 
it will be contemporary and Christian. 


God. 

How can the ‘“‘Word” be served? The 
expression makes sense if we remember 
that in the Bible the Word of God means 
God’s power in action. “In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God” (John 
1:1). “Is not my word like fire, says the 
Lord, and like a hammer which breaks 
the rock in pieces?” (Jeremiah 23:29) 
“’.. My word .. . shall not return unto 
me empty, but it shall accomplish that 
and his Servant People. If this is so it 
is not enough for God’s Word to be un- 
derstood, or grasped intellectually, or 
conceptualized. It can only be served. 

Thus our problem can be stated ex- 
actly. What kind of thinking serves what 
God has done? What kind of thinking 
brings these events to us where we are? 
Can we theologize in such a way that 
which I purpose . . .” (Isaiah 55:11). 
God’s Word is inseparably connected 
with his deed, it is what he is saying to 
men in the history of the Servant Lord 
what God is doing is clearly manifested ? 


Acts 26:1-20: Theology as 
Obedience 


Theology is genuine when it enters 
our lives and demands a response. The 
New Testament teaches that any “knowl- 
edge” of God we may have which does 
not present us with a demand is not real 
knowledge. 

In Paul’s account of his conversion 
before King Agrippa, the very words in 
which God reveals himself are also a 
demand for obedience. “For I have ap- 
peared to you for this purpose .. . to 
serve and bear witness to the things in 
which you have seen me, and to those in 
which I will appear unto you” (verse 
16). God reveals himself to man in the 
act of calling him to be his servant. 
Man hears God’s word in his obedient 
response to this demand. ‘Wherefore, O 
King Agrippa, I was not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision. . .” (verse 19). 

But this demand is never irrational 
nor irrelevant. It does not take place in 
a vacuum. It is always a call to return 
to what God intends us to be. Thus the 
obedience to which Paul is called in Acts 
is a new form of the mission of Israel. 
“According to the strictest party of our 
religion I have lived as a Pharisee. And 
now I stand here on trial for hope in 
the promise made by God to our fathers 
...” (verses 5 and 6). Hence what Paul 
enunciates is really the core of the Old 
Testament prophetic message. God will 
not speak to us in a way that is incon- 
sistent with his covenant in the past. 

The first prerequisite for hearing what 
God has to say is obedience to our God- 
given duty. This is exactly the point of 
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the beginning of the servant passage in 
Isaiah 53. ‘‘Who has believed what we 
have heard, and to whom has the arm 
of the Lord been revealed?” The answer 
is God’s Servant—the one who has been 
obedient in the past and who is ever 
ready to obey God’s call. 

From every point of view, then, good 
theology is action theology. It serves by 
touching us where we make our decisions. 
We can always test the validity of our 
belief by asking whether it has conse- 
quences. We must always ask ourselves 
whether it costs us anything personally 
to be able to make a given theological 
statement. If the answer is yes, theology 
has come to earth. It serves. 

In the same way, if we seem to have 
no light on our problems, it pays to con- 
sider whether we have been obedient to 
the simpler insights we already have. 
The very existence of a difficult problem 
in our minds may be a way in which God 
speaks to us and calls us to his obedient 
service. 


1 Corinthians 15:1-9: Theology as 
Confession 


Theology serves in another important 
way. It directs men’s minds to its Source. 
The very worst thing theology can do is 
to take the place of God when its true 
purpose is to serve God by speaking of 
what God has done. This is what we 
mean by speaking of theology as ‘‘con- 
fession.”” Theology does not impress or 
even convince but rather confesses Jesus 
Christ. 

Paul is talking about this at the begin- 
ning of 1 Corinthians 15: ““Now I would 
remind you, brethren, in what terms I 
preached to you the Gospel. . . . For I 
delivered to you as of first importance 
what I also received, how that Christ died 
for our sins according to the Scrip- 
tures... .” 

This kind of service is very important 
to the church. The New Testament is 
full of examples of how theology serves 
to keep Christians on the right track by 
reminding them of whom they worship. 

It protects the church against idolatry. 
To the Corinthians who have come close 
to making gods out of certain preachers 
Paul writes, “Is Christ divided? Was 
Paul crucified for you?” (1 Corinthians 
1:13) 

It reminds the church of the very terms 
of its existence. In 1 Corinthians 1:22 
we read, “For Jews demand signs and 
Greeks seek wisdom, but we preach Christ 
crucified . . . the power of God and the 
wisdom of God.” 


It helps the church judge the adequacy 


of various ideas: 1 John 4:1: ‘Beloved, . 


do not believe every spirit, but test the 
spirits to see whether they are of God. 
... By this you know the Spirit of God: 
every spirit which confesses that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh is of God... .” 

It insists that what the church does 
should point not to itself but to God. 
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Acts 3:12-15: ‘Men of Israel, why do 
you wonder at this . . . as if by our own 
power or piety we had made him walk? 
The God of Abraham and of Isaac and 
of Jacob, the God of our fathers, glorified 
his servant Jesus. . . . To this we are 
witnesses.” 

There is, therefore, great value in our 
creeds and confessions of faith, as long 
as they are allowed to serve God rather 
than rule us. But theology is misused 
when we forget that Christ is our Lord 
and not the things we say about him. 
When theology becomes an end in itself, 
we cannot live with it. When theology 
truly serves as a confession of Christ, we 
cannot do without it. 


Acts 26:21-32: Theology as 
Witness 


Finally, theology serves by interpret- 
ing what goes on in the world. This is 
not just a side function but an essential 
one. Everything we know about God 
we know from what he has done on earth. 
Therefore, only in terms of politics and 
economics, cities and towns, wars and 
revolutions, men and women can we talk 
about God at all. We know God because 
he acts here. This is what is meant by 
Christ’s incarnation. We do not know 
God in some never-never land that we 
have never experienced. 

Now we can understand what Paul’s 
extraordinary words to King Agrippa 
mean, ‘‘For the king knows about these 
things . . . for this was not done in a 
corner.” The king must know not only 
that certain events have taken place in 
Jerusalem—mob violence and an execu- 
tion. But he must know that in these 
events God has acted in Jesus Christ. 

Thus what God has done concerns 
King Agrippa. It concerns his kingdom 
and his rule and the people in his terri- 
tory. It concerns the very terms on which 
he has any authority at all. God, the 
creator of the world, makes his power 
known in the life he has created. 

For Paul, then, theology cannot pos- 
sibly be off in a cloud. On the contrary, 
he brings it into Agrippa’s courtroom. 
He speaks of God on the witness stand 
with the clear implication that this tes- 
timony must be relevant to the business 
of that court. Paul speaks of God in the 
courtroom because God is working there. 

This is theology as witness. A wit- 
nessing theology does not bombard the 
world with pious terms. It is indigenous 
and sensitive to a given situation. If 
there is a possibility of settling an ar- 
gument and bringing peace to a family 
or a nation, pointing out that possibility 
speaks of God. If there is a chance to 
respond to man’s spiritual yearning and 
need, doing so speaks of God. Paul’s 
speech in the market place at Athens 
vividly illustrates this principle (Acts 
17:22-31). His whole purpose is to show 
that even the idols which the Athenians 
worship are part of the world which God 


has redeemed. Christ already concerns 
these Athenians, for he is God incarnate. 
Theology serves God by being incarnate 
with him, even in Athens. 


Thinking Things Over 

1. If theology is what we have said it 
is, are there any “practical’’ problems 
which are not theological? On the other 
hanée, do we have to speak a special jar- 
gon in order to see practical questions in 
the light of God? 

2. What should a Christian do about 
beliefs which do not seem to have any 
practical consequences at all? Are they 
to be discarded as leftovers from a past 
age? Does greater experience in the 
Christian life ever bring the meaning of 
such doctrines to life? Give examples. 

3. Does what has been said about the 
service of theology suggest how Christian 
ideas should be communicated to others? 
Is it enough merely to try to make Bib- 
lical ideas interesting? Or must we find 
ways of speaking of Christ in terms of 
what concerns the world already? Would 
it be true to say that we do not really 
know the gospel until we know God’s 
world? 


4. What practical uses do we make of 
creeds and confessions in the church? 
Are they used as tests of orthodoxy? Are 
they used when new members join the 
church? Do ministers have to agree with 
them word for word? Do our creeds raise 
difficulties when we seek to unite with 
other churches? Would it be a good idea 
for the church to try to write a new creed 
in “contemporary” language? Why so or 
why not? 


Alec Guinness Reported 
Roman Catholic Convert 


Paris (RNS)—British actor Alec Guin- 
ness, who was knighted by Queen Eliza- 
beth in the New Year’s Honors list, was 
converted to Roman Catholicism in 1956 
after the seemingly miraculous cure of 
his son Matthew, a polio victim, accord- 
ing to the Paris weekly, France Di- 
manche. 

The magazine said the 15-year-old boy 
was able to get up and walk six months 
after his father entered the Catholic 
church of St. Lawrence in Petersfield, 
England, and prayed for his son. 

The star of the box-office hit, ‘The 
Bridge on the River Kwai,” vowed that 
if his son was cured he would enter the 
Catholic church. On April 2, 1956, the 
42-year-old actor received his First Com- 
munion at St. Lawrence’s. 

Matthew had been paralyzed since the 
age of five, when he contracted polio. 
His father had consulted doctors all over 
the world, but none had been able to do 
anything for the boy. While working on 
the film “Coriolan” Sir Alec one day 
entered the Petersfield church to ask 
God’s help. 

Since his son’s cure, which he believes 
to be a miracle, Sir Alec has attended 
church every day, the Paris publication 
stated. 

Sir Alec Guinness was the last visitor 
received in audience by Pope Pius XII 
before his death. 
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EDITORIAL 


Federal Funds for Education 


Citizens generally should be well in- 
formed as to the terms of the “National 
Defense Education Act of 1958,” which 
was passed last September 2 by the Con- 
gress under the title of Public Law 85- 
864. Knowledge of the provisions of this 
measure are important not only because 
of the benefits which are offered, but also 
because of the modification of traditional 
practices in regard to separation of 
church and state in this country. Large 
sums of money are available for sectarian 
schools, since the appropriations are for 
use in “public schools” which are defined 
as schools not operated by the federal 
government. 





Much of the new act grows out of na- 
tional concern over the American lag in 
scientific achievements, and generous pro- 
visions are made for strengthening 
science, mathematics, and modern foreign 
language instruction, as well as for in- 
stitutional improvements in equipment in 
these fields. One thousand fellowships 
will be awarded this year and 1,500 dur- 
ing each of the next three years in an 
effort “‘to increase the number of students 
in graduate programs, particularly stu- 
dents interested in teaching in institu- 
tions of higher educaticn.” These fel- 
lowships will provide from $2,000 to 
$2,400, plus dependency allowances. 
There are generous grants to the states 
to encourage their full participation in 
various aspects of this program; there 
is money available for guidance and 
counseling programs; there are subsidies 
for research and experimentation in the 
more effective use of television, radio, 
motion pictures, and related media for 
educational purposes. 

One of the most far-reaching provi- 
sions may be the $47,500,000 available 
this vear (with increases up to $90,000,- 
000 for 1962) offering loans for college 
students. The federal government will 
provide 90% of the loan funds and a 
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college will provide 10%. A student may 
borrow as much as $1,000 a year or a 
total of $5,000. Special consideration 
will be given to students of superior abil- 
ity who expect to teach in elementary or 
secondary schools and to those working 
in the fields of science, mathematics, en- 
gineering, or a modern foreign language, 
but others are not excluded. Students 
may follow any course of study they 
prefer under this program. No interest 
will be charged for these loans until a 
year after the completion of a course of 
study (even allowing for three years in 
the armed forces) and the rate of inter- 
est then is only 3% annually. Further- 
more, those students who become full- 
time teachers in public elementary or 
secondary schools may have up to 50% 
of their loans (plus interest) cancelled. 
Loans are expected to be repaid within 
ten years after repayments begin. Lia- 
bility is cancelled if a borrower dies or 
becomes totally and permanently dis- 
abled. Colleges where a student is en- 
rolled or has been accepted, rather than 
any governmental agency, will make all 
arrangements for the loans. 

Those desiring more detailed informa- 
tion about the provisions of this act 
should write to U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for a 
copy of the “Summary of National De- 
fense Education Act of 1956.” 


It’s a New Day 


Unless Protestant churches in America 
face up to changing social patterns many 
of them will become extinct. This prob- 
ability was borne in on those who a‘tended 
the recent annual Assembly of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches’ Division of 
Home Missions in Atlantic City. For ex- 
ample, General Secretary Hermann N. 
Morse, of the Presbyterian, U. P. USA, 
Board of National Missons, declared that 
unless churches keep pace with revolu- 
tionary changes in population many of 
them “will face extinction or the danger 
of a socially sterile ministry, doing well 
what no longer needs to be done.” 

Dr. Morse stressed the need for a 
“mobile wide-ranging ministry-at-large,”’ 
declaring that churches must now provide 
services in such fields as survey and re- 
search, architecture, techniques of church 
organization, strategy and planning and 
in a radio-TV ministry. He said the 
church has always recognized its respon- 
sibility to those who are physically or 
socially outside the beundaries of all 
organized parishes, but these people have 
not always had effective attention. Today, 
he emphasized, there must be a strength- 
ening of cooperative processes, common 
understanding, common p%*licies and 
strategies, common resources for research 
and specialized service, and mutual re- 
enforcement in all this work. 

A Methodist speaker at the same meet- 
ing said the church’s program must put 
greater emphasis on family life and pas- 


toral counseling, declaring that Protes- 
tant mission workers must deal with 
people where and as they are, meeting 
“alcoholics and delinquents with a real- 
istic understanding of their inner drives 
and needs rather than with a moral lec- 
ture.” 

In facing some of its pressing prob- 
lems, the church “must dig into what 
brings about social decay and come up 
with answers and the know-how to meet 
various crises,” it was insisted. This 
will demand specialists, experts in urban 
renewal, surburban development, penol- 
ogy, delinquency and crime. 

At about the same time the evangelism 
director of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church told a conference on evangelism 
that many American congregations are 
concerned only for their “beautiful sanc- 
tuaries” instead of the souls of men out- 
side the church. He went on to say that 
the present emphasis on organization and 
activity in many congregations tends to 
make people feel satisfied that “all is 
well with our souls.” Too many pastors, 
he insisted, lack the proper urgency in 
their preaching, with the result that “the 
line of demarcation between the lost and 
the saved is rubbed out.”” On the positive 
side he called for a clear interpretation 
by pastors to laymen of the theology and 
meaning of “the priesthood of believers 
—the role of the layman in person-to- 
person witnessing and in his vocation.” 

All of which would seem to underscore 
the awareness that any spiritually sensi- 
tive individual must have that any form 
of “business as usual” is not good 
enough, that to continue traditional prac- 
tices and programs which are not meeting 
genuine needs today is a form of blas- 
phemy. 


GUEST EDITORS 


No Archbishop 


Bishop [G. K. A.] Bell [of Chichester, 
who died last fall] was also noted for his 
patronage of religious art and drama, 
and for his courageous stands on social 
and moral issues. It is said that he 
ruined his good chances of becoming 
Archbishop of Canterbury when he pro- 
tested in the House of Lords against in- 
discriminate bombing of German cities 
by the Allies in the 1939-45 war.—The 
Anglican Outlook (Canada). 





Symptomatic 


I’m an old fogy. My feeling is that 
the divorce problem is symptematic of a 
lot of things that go on in American so- 
ciety. A couple get married, they 
have disagreements, and instead of say- 
ing this is part of life, they sav, “Oh, no, 
this isn’t the way I thought it would 
be,” so they get divorced. The solution is 
not tinkering with the divorce law. The 
solution is the much broader job of bring- 
ing about a change in attitudes toward 
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WORLD-WIDE WITNESS 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


\'ou shall be my witnesses . . . to the 


end of the earth.”—Acts 1:8. 


T IS A GREAT THEME the Assem- 

bly has adopted for the church in 
1959. All the Christian themes are great, 
but this is the theme that implies and 
includes the others. Furthermore it is a 
theme which if we pursue it will take our 
minds off ourselves for a while, and this 
again is something our church needs. A 
few reflections on it, on the writer’s part, 
may stimulate the reader to better reflec- 
tions of his own. 

World-wide witness is not something 
done by ourselves alone. All sorts and 
conditions of Christian churches have 
undertaken to send missionaries just as 
far as we have. If all the Christian 
forces around the world, except Southern 
Presbyterians, left the mission fields, we 
might discover how much they have 
helped us. We are part of a great host— 
not nearly great enough, to be sure, but 
one in which we are anything but the 
largest regiment. 

World-wide witness is not done by 
talking alone. Every Christian home, 
every Christian doctor, every Christian 
activity anywhere, is part of our witness. 
World-wide witness is like cross-roads 
witness in this: “One good example is 
worth a thousand arguments.” Six feet 
of genuine Christianity, moving about in 
a person, is considerably more convinc- 
ing than six shelf-feet of edifying propa- 
ganda. 


ORLD-WIDE WITNESS is not 

all done on the “foreign field.” 
Indeed most of it is not done there, be- 
cause most Christians are not there. What 
our church is, does and thinks, here at 
home, is nowadays just as loud a witness 
as any missionaries we send overseas. 
Once upon a time it was possible for mis- 
sionaries to deceive the natives—uninten- 





fundamental responsibility, not only in 
divorce but in every field —DEAN 
KinGsLEY of the University of Southern 
California Law School in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Greater Than They Know 


Among other things the years have 
taught me that people are greater than 
they know. The people who have helped 
me most were those who made me believe 
I could bat in the major leagues. There 


are multitudes of people who under-. 


estimate their own abilities. The years 
have taught me that the greatest service 
I can render to men is to make them see 
they are better than they think they are. 
And as a result I have seen many men 
and women blossom into radiant pur- 
pose and superb achievement.—Hucu 
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Ivan Evans, in Words to Change Lives. 
tionally, to be sure—into thinking the 
American church, the American “aver- 
age Christian,’ was about like the most 
devoted missionaries. Nowadays even if 
our missionaries wanted to make such an 
impression, they couldn’t. The world has 
grown too small. We can depend on our 
missionaries to say the right thing. But 
they can be absolutely loyal to the Gospel 
and still be ineffective, if our home-base 
Christianity is no better than a parody 
of the genuine article. What we do in 
America, as a church or as a “Christian 
nation,” may speak so loudly that what 
our missionaries at the end of the line 
may be saying is drowned out. 

This brings up another thought. The 
first month’s special emphasis is to be 
Christian Relations. This ties in pre- 
cisely with World-Wide Witness. A 
church teaching the right kind of Chris- 
tian relations, showing us where we are 
not yet Christian, leading us to repent- 
ance and confession, a church showing us 
how to Christianize our pagan society, 
even to a small degree, is the most in- 
fluential of missionary agencies. If our 
Christian relations are merely frozen or 
fossilized relics of bygone eras, if all we 
can say about Christian relations adds up 
to more platitudes, then we are killing 
our world-witness at the source. 


HOSE TWO WORDS, “my wit- 

nesses,” are all-important; they dis- 
tinguish what we ought to be and do 
from a number of other kinds of witness- 
ing. Every person, every institution, re- 
ligious or secular, is a witness in some 
way—but to whom, to what, and in what 
way? We—the handfuls on the far-flung 
frontiers, or the crowds in our double 
Sunday morning services—those who 
never leave America’s shore, and those 
who do, all of us do witness. But are 
we His witnesses? As the non-Christian 
world is more or less forced, in these 
days of the shrinking world, to look at 
“Christians,” what do they see? 

Some witness to nothing but pure self- 
ishness. They are out for the fast buck, 
and if they cannot make it out of the 
Asian or the African, they have no fur- 
ther use for the “‘natives.”’ One greedy, 
conscienceless business man can undo the 
work of several missionaries. 

Some witness to the power of curiosity. 
They testify to Tourism. 'They will com- 
pass sea and land to see one waterfall, or 
visit one pagan shrine, if it is beautiful 
enough; but the pagan they never see 
unless he happens to be picturesque. 

Others are witnesses to the power of 
the uniform. There are lands in which 
for centuries the people have been under 
one military heel or another. If presently 
they do deference to the Americans in 


their midst, it is chiefly because the 
American uniform suggests nuclear pow- 
er and other comforting thoughts. But 
our witness is for Christ, not for ICBMs. 
So with the witness of westernism in 
general. If we get Christianity all mixed 
up in our minds with the “American way 
of life” (see the billboards on any high- 
way for details), we shall attract a few 
fortunately placed people; but the masses 
around the world are not specially im- 
pressed by statistics about American 
motor cars. We are expected to be wit- 
nesses for Christ, not for prosperity. 


PECIALLY TEMPTING to those in 

our line of Christianity is being wit- 
nesses to a creed. But it is not written 
that Jesus called for witnesses to the 
Shorter Catechism. The world is not 
waiting eagerly for Calvinism, however 
true it may be. It is waiting for Christ 

. . even when it is unaware. 

Then there is one more mistake which 
is made not by the timid or the hypo- 
critical or the dogmatic; it is made some- 
times by those who love our Lord most 
sincerely and witness to him most widely. 
Lifted up by their own joy in believing, 
they suppose that if we will just all wit- 
ness faithfully, the triumph of Christ 
will be swift. Who was it pled for thirty 
thousand missionaries to Japan? They 
might save the world from Communism 
—or they might be thirty thousand mar- 
tyrs. Was that not the original meaning 
of Martyr—a Witness? 

Perhaps if we should read it this way 
we should be less placid about it: You 
are to be my martyrs . . . to the end of 
the earth. 


It’s an Idea! 


Georgia Church Has 
Daily Prayer Plan 


ATLANTA, GA. (RNS)—A daily praver 
for every member of the Philadelphia 
Presbyterian church in Forest Park is 
said by another member under a new 
program adopted by the congregation. 

Known as the Undershepherd program, 
its name comes from Christ’s description 
of himself as “the good shepherd” in the 
Bible. Attempting to “bring lost sheep 
into the fold and care for those already 
in the flock” as Christ did, 20 Under- 
shepherds are each assigned to a flock of 
five families for whom they pray every 
day. 

Rebert D. Alexander, pastor of the 
300-member church, said members felt 
they too often neglected prayer or only 
prayed for their individual families. 

Carefullv selected by the pastor, the 
Undershepherd is urged to review a list 
of his flock daily and call at each home 
at least four times a year. Between visits 
he keeps in close touch with every mem- 
ber through personal contact at church 
and by telephone. If a member becomes 
ill, the Undershepherd notifies the pastor. 
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For the Week of 
Prayer for Christian Unity 


January 18-25 


First Day—Love, the Ground of Unity 
DaILy INTENTION: 

Resolving to live in love this day: dar- 
ing to believe that love is trium- 
phant. 

Remembering those who in silent acts 
of love in homes, schools, hospitals, 
offices, fields, and all the paths of 
ordinary life witness to God who is 
love. 

Visualizing what love means for the 
unity of the church. 


SEconp Day—Joy, the Mark of Unity 

Resolving to live this day joyfully: 
glad in God’s gifts and happy for 
every opportunity to use them to his 
glory. 

Remembering all those who through 
science, crafts, techniques and all the 
arts are redeeming God’s creation 
and bringing it under dominion for 
man’s enjoyment and to God’s great- 
er glory. 

Visualizing what joy means for the 
unity of the church. 


Tuirp Day—Peace, the Pattern of Unity 
Resolving to be at peace this day: 
struggling for righteousness but 
trusting in God’s judgment. 
Remembering those under authority— 
magistrates and policitans, rulers 
and officials, those in military and 
diplomatic service, and all others 
who bear the burden of achieving 
and maintaining peace among men. 
Visualizing what peace means for the 
unity of the church. 


FourtuH Day, Patience, the Way of Unity 
Resolving to be patient this day: dying 
to evil but living in its grace. 

















in 
Richmond 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 
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Remembering martyrs patiently endur- 
ing suffering of body, mind or spirit 
under trial or persecution. 

Visualizing what patience means for 
the unity of the church. 


FirtH Day—Kindness, Goodness, the 
Bond of Unity 
Resolving to be good and kind this 
day: not returning evil for evil, but 
repaying evil with good. 
Remembering the poor, the weak, the 
hungry, the distressed, the lost, the 
forgotten, and all others who need 
the signs of goodness and kindness 
of God through acts of mercy and 
social justice without which life is 
meaningless. 
Visualizing what kindness and good- 
ness mean for the unity of the 
church. 


StxtH Day—Faithfulness, the Sinews 
of Unity 

Resolving to be faithful this day: not 
counting the cost but enduring to 
the end. 

Remembering the cloud of witnesses 
who have kept the faith: and parti- 
cularly at this time the ministry— 
pastors and laymen—who have been 
given special responsibilities of car- 
ing for and protecting the Flock, 
and of whom faithfulness is re- 
quired. 

Visualizing what faithfulness means 
for the unity of the church. 


SEVENTH Day—Gentleness, the Fabric 
of Unity 

Resolving to be gentle this day: firm 
against sin but sensitive to the gentle 
leadings of the Spirit. 

Remembering all seeking to manifest 
God’s unity among men especially 
those in delicate tasks of church 
union negotiations, requiring the 
gentle touch of healing, restoration 
and reconciliation. 

Visualizing what gentleness means for 
the unity of the church. 













BANQUET 


[ Mone FOLDING 
TABLES 


Buy Direct from 
Manufacturer 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
church or school, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you wil] 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedesta] 
Banquet Table. Write for catalog and spectay 
discounts. 

Monroe Co., 80 Church St., Colfax, lowa 








E1icHtH Day—Temperateness: 
Control, the Note of Unity 
Resolving to be temperate this day: 
ready to be tempered by God into the 
One Body (1 Cor. 12: 24). 
Remembering the rich gifts bestowed 
on the church—apostles, prophets, 
teachers, miracle workers, healers, 
helpers, administrators, speakers in 
tongues, interpreters—and the pow- 
er of the Spirit to temper these into 
a mighty instrument without dis- 
cord, to praise God and fill the whole 


earth with his new song. 


Self- 


Visualizing what temperateness means 
for the unity of the church. 


Education Board Buys 
New $200,000 Site 


The Presbyterian, U. S., Board of 
Christian Education has purchased a 
162 1/2-acre site in Henrico County, out- 
side Richmond, Virginia, for new stor- 
age, printing and office buildings. The 
purchase price was $200,000. The pro- 
posed step has been studied for some 
time (OuTLOOK, Dec. 22), with the pros- 
pect that only facilities for storage and 
shipping will be built first on the new 
location, which is approximately four 
and one-half miles northeast of the pres- 
ent headquarters building in downtown 
Richmond. The site is on the south side 
of the Richmond-Henrico turnpike, run- 
ning westward from the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway Company tracks at the 
Chickahominy station. 

The building schedule proposes that 
following the completion of storage and 
shipping facilities, space will be provided 
for the William Byrd Press, which does 
most of the Board’s printing. Later, office 
facilities for the staff personne] will be 
provided. The full plan is expected to 
take ten years or more for its completion. 
A Presbyterian book store will be main- 
tained in some downtown location. 

In commenting on the necessity for 
removal, the executive secretary, Mar- 
shall C. Dendy, said those who planned 
for the present five-story building where 
the Board was located in 1914 were “far- 
sighted, since the building has proved 
adequate for more than 40 years.” He 
said: 

“Our building committee will be plan- 
ning for the next 50 years. Demands from 
our churches and our Sunday schools for 
our services have been increasing steadily, 
particularly since 1949. New divisions 


have been added and our publications op- 
erations are greatly expanded.” 


When the present building was erected 
in 1914, Dr. Dendy said, the church had 
approximately 310,000 members and a 
Sunday school enrollment of 284,000, 
compared with today’s membership of 
850,000 and Sunday school enrollment of 
717,000. 
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rian Hospital, Presbyterian Children’s 
Village, and the Assembly’s Board of 
Christian Education in Philadelphia. 

Ten institutions and agencies are to 
receive three per cent bequests: Princeton, 
Louisville, Western, McCormick and 
San Francisco Theological Seminaries; 
the Presbyterian, U. P. USA, Boards of 
National Missions, Pensions, and the 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations; Presbyterian Home for Aged 
Couples and Single Men; and the Pres- 
byterian Home for Widows and Single 
Women. 

Fifteen Presbyterian colleges are to 
receive one per cent bequests: Beaver 
(Pa.), Carroll (Wis.), College of the 
Ozarks (Ark.), Wooster (Ohio), David- 
son, (N. C.—Presbyterian U. S.), Has- 
tings (Neb.), Lafayette (Pa.), Maryville 
(Tenn.), Muskingum (Ohio), Park 
(Mo.), Pikeville (Ky.), Dubuque (Io- 
wa), Tusculum (Tenn.), Westminster 
(Pa.), Whitworth (Wash.). 

Mr. Robinson was the founder and 
first president of the American Stores 
Co. In making these gifts he gave this 
explanation: “As a young man... I 
was desirous of becoming a missionary. 
Circumstances rendered it impossible for 
me to follow out that desire, so now I 
wish to leave a portion of my estate to 
various institutions that are training 
young men to do the work I desired to 
ues 


Congregational Christians 
Report Few Non-Whites 


New YorkK (RNS)—Only 27 per cent 
of Congregational] Christian churches in 
metropolitan areas across the country are 
racially inclusive, while 63 per cent have 
non-whites in their congregations, a re- 
port by the denomination’s Board of 
Home Missions disclosed here. 

It was based on a two-year survey 
conducted by the board among 1,054 
large city churches with some 528,800 
members. There are 5,544 Congrega- 
tional churches throughout the country 
with a membership of 1,392,600. 

As a result of the survey’s findings, 
the board pledged financial support to 
Congregational churches whose treasuries 
are jeopardized by their efforts toward 
integraticn. It voted to give aid to any 
congreg’tion or group determined to put 
into practice the denomination’s policy 
of a non-seg~egated society. 

Based on interviews with church pas- 
tors and at least one lavman officer, the 
studv was held in metrepolit-n areas, in- 
stead of rural communities, because ra- 
cial problems arise within large cities. 

ee 


DO LITTLE THINGS as if they were 

great, because of the majesty of the 
Lord Jesus Christ who dwells in thee; 
and do great things as if thev were little 
and easy, because of his omnipotence.— 
PASCAL. 
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TWO KINDS OF CITIZENSHIP 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for February 1, 1959 
Luke 20:19-26 


What is the responsibility of a Chris- 
tian citizen to his community, his race, 
his nation, to mankind as a whole? To 
what political or social entity is his 
allegiance due? Is it the state in which 
he resides or the United States; the na- 
tion or the United Nations? What is to 
be his attitude, toward a government 
or an administration which does not re- 
flect his views; towards an unpopular, 
what seems to him an unconstitutional, 
decision of the Supreme Court? Toward 
political leaders who are swayed by the 
passions of the hour and whose policies 
endanger the welfare of the nation? In 
short, what is his responsibility to Caesar 
and what is his responsibility to God? 

The problem today is quite different 
from what it was in Jesus’ time. We 
are citizens of a democracy; we have the 
right to vote, to aid in the election of 
our representatives in the city council, 
in the state legislature, and in the Con- 
gress of the United States. We can voice 
our opinion; we can speak and write for 
or against any measure as we desire. 
Mistakes can be corrected, in time, in 
any branch of the government through 
democratic action. 

The situation in Palestine was other- 
wise. There was no democracy, and only 
limited freedom. 


The empire of David and Solomon had 
been disrupted in the 10th century B.C. 
The northern kingdom, Israel, main- 
tained its independent existence for two 
centuries but was finally destroyed by the 
Assyrians. The Southern Kingdom, 
Judah, continued for 135 years longer, 
after which the cream of the population 
was carried into captivity by the Baby- 
lonians. Fifty years after the destruction 
of Jerusalem a portion of the captives 
were permitted to return and re-establish 
their national existence under the suze- 
rainty of the Persians. Then came the 
world conqueror, Alexander the Great. 
After the break up of his empire the Jews 
became tributary first to the Ptolemies in 
Egypt and then to the Selucids in Syria. 
The tyranny of Antiochus Epiphanes led 
them to make a desperate bid for free- 
dom, which succeeded against what 
seemed impossible odds. For three gener- 
ations the Jews under the Maccabees were 
masters in their own house, and then in 
B.C. 63 came Roman control, which by 
Jesus’ day was firmly established. True 


a considerable measure of selfish-govern- - 


ment was permitted, but the Sanhedrim, 
the highest governing body under the 
Romans and subject always to their au- 
thority, was an aristocratic and privileged 
body, rather than democratic and elec- 
tive. The ordinary citizen, then, was en- 
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abled to bring but little influence, if any, 
on the course of government. 

Under these circumstances we cannot 
expect any detailed guidance in Jesus’ 
teaching for the exercise of our citizen- 
ship today or any final solution of the 
concrete problems with which we are now 
faced. There are principles here, how- 
ever, which for every Christian must re- 
main decisive, whatever be the form of 
government to which he is subject. 

Our Lord’s basic teaching was set 
forth in response to a carefully framed 
question, “Is it lawful to pay taxes to 
Caesar or not?” This was the prime 
political question of the day and the most 
explosive. Herodians and Sadducees, 
whose power depended on the main- 
tenance of the Roman authority, naturally 
approved the payment of the tax; but 
Pharisees and Zealots paid it only under 
protest. For the Chosen People to pay 
a tax to a foreign power was in their 
opinion dishonoring to God. This in- 
dignity, they were convinced, would cease 
with the coming of the Messiah, who 
would end the Roman dominion and re- 
store the ancient Davidic empire. 

“The question was put to Jesus in Je- 
rusalem, where it was most acute, and 
in the Passover season, when the at- 
mosphere was always most tense, and at 
that time was more thunderous than ever 
before. Pilate had just entered Jerusalem 
at the head of his Roman troops and Jesus 
at the head of the pilgrim procession. ... 
If Jesus said Yes to the question which 
was asked him he would be finished so 
far as the people were concerned .. . for 
a Messiah who came to terms with Caesar 
would be no Messiah in their eyes. If 
Jesus said No, he would be finished so far 
as the Romans were concerned. For a 
man who attacked the law of Caesar was 
in their hands a rebel.” 

What was he to do? 

Jesus’ reply begins with a question, 
which is characteristic of God’s answer 
to man’s questions. For God takes our 
questions seriously. But he is not trapped 
by the way we put our questions. “Why 
put me to the test?” he said. He recog- 
nized that their question was not a se- 
rious one, for they had long since settled 
it for themselves. Nonetheless he proceeds 
to answer the question, for it was a sig- 
nificant one and demanded an answer. 

“Bring me a coin,” he said, “and let 
me look at it.” It was not that he needed 
to look at the coin, but he wanted first 
of all to establish the fact that they were 
actually using Caesar’s coins and were 
therefore subject to his government, and 
in the second place because only as they 
held the coin before them could they un- 
derstand the significance of his answer. 

The coin which they produced 


“.. had on its obverse a bust of Ti- 


berius in Olypian nakedness, adorned 
with the laurel wreath, the sign of his 
divinity. The legend . .. may be trans- 
lated as ‘Emperor Tiberius, august son 
of the august God.’ The reverse concludes 
the description with the title Pontifex 
Maximus, (that is) High Priest. Also on 
the reverse is a type of the emperor’s 
mother, Julia Augusta, sitting on the 
throne of the gods, in her right hand the 
Olympian sceptre, in her left the olive 
branch which indicated that she was the 
earthly incarnation of the heavenly Pax 
(Peace).” . 

These were the claims which the Ro- 
man Emperors published on their coins, 
the principle means of propaganda in a 
day when there were no newspapers, no 
radio and no television—the claims (1) 
that they were divine and (2) that they, 
and they alone, could bring peace to 
mankind, or to put it in other words that 
Caesar’s power, that is the power of the 
state, was to be identified with the power 
of God. 

Jesus asked, “Whose likeness and 
whose inscription is this?” 

He asked, not because he did not know, 
but because he wanted it from their 
mouths. 

They answered, “Caesar’s,” leaving off 
the grandiose claims to divinity. 

Jesus replied, “‘Render to Caesar what 
is Caesar’s.” Literally, “Give back to 
Caesar what is Caesar’s and to God the 
things that are God’s.” 

Jesus does not evade the question here, 
as some have thought. He tells them 
very plainly that they must pay taxes to 
Caesar, but not the divine honors which 
he claimed. Give back to Caesar that 
which is Caesar’s, and to God that which 
is God’s. In other words, we have an 
obligation to the de facto government 
under which we live, whether it be the 
government of our choice or not; we also 
have obligations to God and both of 
these obligations must be met. 

Jesus’ statement raises two questions: 

1. Suppose there is a conflict between 
the obligations which we owe to God and 
those which we owe to the state—what 
then? The Christian answer is quite 
clear—it is implicit in Jesus’ statement. 
The money belongs to Caesar—it has his 
likeness impressed upon it. So give it 
back to him. Give to Caesar what is 
Caesar’s, but give him only what is his. 
Give him back the money which is his, 
but do not give him the divine honors 
which he claims. But return to God that 
which is his property—what he has given 
to you. That means your very life—heart, 
mind, soul and body. 

That answer was given more explicitly 
by Peter and the Apostles when the San- 
hedrim commanded them to teach no 
more in the name of Jesus. ‘““We must obey 
God rather than men,” was their reply. 
The Christian, then, recognizes a higher 
authority than that of his government, 
and there are times when his conscience 
will compel him to withhold his obedience 
from the latter and to suffer the conse- 
quences of such disobedience, even 
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though it be the cross, as did Jesus him- 
self. But one must make very sure that 
it is indeed the will of God that calls 
him to disobey. The fact that Jesus coun- 
selled submission to a tyrannical and un- 
popular government would indicate that 
unpopular decisions and unwise laws 
must be accepted, under protest it may 
be, unless there is compelling reason to 
the contrary. That is particularly true 
in a democracy, where the way to redress 
is always open. 

2. But there is a second question 
prompted by Jesus’ words. What are the 
duties which we owe to “Caesar”? To 
those who heard him, Jesus’ words meant, 
“Pay your taxes, even though they are 
levied by an alien government.” In the 
United States of America they suggest, 
among other things, that a Christian citi- 
zen will (1) render honest tax returns; 
(2) obey the law (and this includes the 
law against speeding); (3) expect no 
special privilege; (4) make an intelli- 
gent use of the franchise (simply to vote 
is not enough); one must vote wisely, 
for the best men and for the best meas- 
ures; otherwise one’s vote is worse than 
wasted; (5) make every possible effort 
to see that the best men are nominated 
and elected to office; (6) be willing to 
run for office, if one has the qualifica- 
tions, to serve on juries, to accept other 
civic responsibilities, to render compul- 
sory military service and the like; (7) 
supplement government action by the vol- 
untary services which are open to the 
civic minded and the social minded, we 
might say to Christians in action; (8) 
maintain respect for the office itself— 
even when one may be lacking somewhat 
in respect for the incumbent of the office, 
and for constitutional processes, even 
when one is convinced that there have 
been errors in judgment or even abuse of 
authority. 

More light is thrown on our problem 
by Jesus’ attiude toward the constituted 
authorities of his day during his last 
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week in Jerusalem. He recognized that 
a continuance of the present policy of 
rulers and people meant war with Rome, 
culminating in the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the loss of their vocation as 
the chosen people. In his “triumphal 
entry” Jesus dramatically offered himself 
to the nation as the promised Prince of 
Peace. The blasting of the fig tree was 
a warning to the nation that it too was 
face to face with disaster. The cleansing 
of the temple was a protest against a 
policy of the Sadducees (the most influ- 
ential group in Jerusalem) which be- 
trayed the religious vocation of the nation 
and enriched themselves at the public 
expense. Jesus not only drove out the 
money changers and the merchants, he 
also taught and said to them, ‘Is it not 
written, ‘My house shall be called a house 
of prayer for all the nations: But you 
have made it a den of robbers.’”” Mark 
tells us that “the chief priests and the 
scribes heard it and sought a way to 
destroy him; for they feared him, because 
all the multitudes were astonished at his 
teaching.” In other words they recog- 
nized that Jesus was urging the people 
to repudiate them—the authorized lead- 
ers—together wih their policies, and to 
follow him and his way of life for all 
mankind. 

This becomes all the more clear on 
the following day. Representatives of 
the Sandhedrim (the highest governing 
authority of the Jews, under the Romans) 
wished to know what authority he had 
for his high handed action of the previous 
day. Jesus in reply compelled them to 
acknowledge that there is a higher au- 
thority than that of the state, but an 
authority which they themselves were not 
competent to recognize (Mk. 11:27-33). 
He then resumed his public teaching and 
in a series of parables warned the people 
that the rulers’ rejection of him and his 
program spelled the doom of their nation 
and would lead to the transfer of the 
custody of the Kingdom of God to a 
nation producing the fruits of it. “When 
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the chief priests and the Pharisees heard 
his parables,” says Matthew, “they per- 
ceived that he was speaking about them. 
But when they tried to arrest him they 
feared the multitudes, because they held 
him to be a prophet.” (Mt. 21:45-46) 

The synoptic gospels proceed to tell 
us how the rulers sought to undermine 
his popularity with the people and of 
how Jesus parried their thrusts (Mk. 
12:13-34) and then returned to the at- 
tack, warning the people of the hypocrisy 
of their religious rulers and political 
mentors—the Pharisees (Mk. 12:38-40). 

And yet when the Sanhedrim finally 
sent an armed band to seize him he of- 
fered no resistance and insisted that Peter 
return his sword to its sheath (Mt. 26 :47- 
56). ‘All who take the sword,” he ex- 
plained, “will perish by the sword.” 
Legions of angels were at his command 
(Mt. 26:53), but he allowed himself to 
be bound, to be mocked, to be struck, and 
finally to be crucified. 


Jesus advised his fellow-countrymen to 
continue to pay taxes to an alien govern- 
ment; but he himself protested against 
the policy of his own government, and 
warned the people of its inevitable out- 
come. He followed the only course that 
was open to him to turn his nation from 
an attitude of hate to an attitude of love, 
from a course that led to war to a course 
that led to peace, from selfish nationalism 
to broadminded internationalism, from 
the material enrichment of a few to the 
spiritual enrichment of all. When the 
government retaliated by an illegal arrest 
and condemnation he refused either to flee 
or to resist; he accepted the consequences 
of his opposition and died with unshaken 
trust in God on the cross. 

What does this mean for the Christian 
citizen of today? 


We will exert every effort, by word and 
by deed, through all the means available 
to us, to lead our government on every 
level—city, state and nation, to eschew 
all policies which are unjust in them- 
selves, or which tend toward conflict at 
home or abroad; to adopt on the other 
hand those policies which promote the 
peace and welfare of mankind, and which 
enable our nation to play its part in the 
establishment of God’s reign among men. 
We will recognize that prayer is not 
enough, and that goodwill likewise is not 
sufficient; that there must also be action, 
action that may at times bring us into 
open conflict with the powers that be, 
whether those powers be an entrenched 
bureaucracy or hidden economic inter- 
ests, or an electorate too easily swayed by 
prejudice and emotion. We will attempt 
to follow in the footsteps of our Lord, at 
the cost of criticism, persecution, loss of 
income, loss of office, and, if need be, 
even the loss of our lives. We will render 
unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s, and 
unto God that which is Ged’s. 


Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE NATURE OF MAN. By Dagobert D. 
Runes. Philosophical Library, Inc., New 
York. 105 pp., $3.00. 

This provocative philosopher writes in 
a clear and attractive style on some of 
life’s baffling and recurrent questions: 
What is knowledge? Beauty? Heritage? 
Morality ? 

His mood and perspective are indi- 
cated in two observations from the in- 
troductory chapter: “This is all man’s 
world in man’s mind; man’s mind is a 
man’s world.” “Hesistance is the begin- 
ning of philosophy, and charity its end.” 

After sixteen brief essays on a variety 
of subjects, he concludes the book with 
some miscellaneous epigrams headed 
“Evening Thoughts.” Some of them are 
gems—and just as relevant to morning 
as to evening, and as readable for laymen 
as for ministers. 

FRANK H. CALDWELL. 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. 





THE PLACE OF WOMEN IN THE 
CHURCH. By Charles Caldwell Ryrie. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 155 pp., 
$2.95. 

The present-day church will long be 
indebted to the author for the scholarly 
way in which he has presented Biblical 
and Patrician material which bears on 
the place of women in the church of the 
early centuries. Readers may disagree 
as to the interpretation of facts so clearly 
set forth but they will surely appreciate 
the painstaking way in which the facts 
have been presented. It becomes quite 
clear that up to the third century of the 
Christian era women were limited as to 
the kind of service which they were per- 
mitted to render in the church. 

However it is not so clear as to how 
much of the practice of the church in 
putting woman into a subordinate posi- 





LESSON COMMENTS 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON AN- 
NUAL. Charles M. Laymon, editor. Abing- 
don Press, Nashville, Tenn., 498 pp., $2.95. 
Floyd V. Filson, Roy L. Smith and others 
help to make this one of the very best. 

THE DOUGLASS SUNDAY SCHOOL LES- 
SONS. Earl L. Douglass. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 481 pp., $2.95. Many peo- 
ple find this aid very helpful. 

BROADMAN COMMENTS. E. F. Haight 
& Duke K. McCall. Broadman Press, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., 456 pp., $2.75. Baptist leaders 
have prepared this helpful book. 

PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES. Wilbur M. 
Smith, editor. W. A. Wilde Co., 412 pp., 
$2.95. An old one, as these go. Pretty 
conservative. 

POINTS FOR EMPHASIS. Clifton J. Allen. 
Broadman Press, Nashville, Tenn. 215 pp., 
95¢. Pocket-size and convenient. 

STANDARD LESSON COMMENTARY. 
John Carter, editor. Standard Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 448 pp., $2.95. These 
publishers boast a ‘‘true to the Bible’ claim 
about all their publications but many people 
feel that the claim needs careful examina- 
tion. 
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e TROUBLE-FREE .. 


tion was traceable to the practice of the 
secular society in which the church was 
a distinct minority. The church of today, 
we believe under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, has clearly seen that human 
slavery is incompatible with the teach- 
ings of the New Testament. Is it not also 
possible that the church of today may 
see in the statement of Paul in Galatians 
3:26-28 “For ye are all children of God 
by faith in Jesus Christ. . . . There is 
neither male nor female, for ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus”—a teaching which 
will in the end establish the equality of 
the sexes? It took the church eighteen 
centuries and more to accept the New 
Testament position on human slavery. 
It may take much longer for the light to 
break through on some other New Testa- 
ment truth. 
C. Morton HANNA. 

Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. 


HELPING YOURSELF WITH PSYCHIA- 
TRY. By Frank S. Caprio, M.D. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York. 256 pp., $4.95. 

Bibliotherapy, therapy derived from 
the reading of self-help books, is a tech- 
nique not agreed upon by all therapists. 
There is little scientific evidence that the 
individual sick enough to need help with 
the problems of daily living is well 
enough to get it through the printed 
page. Nevertheless the author of this 
book, on the basis that reading will help 
some individuals, presents his notions 
of what causes psychological discomfort 
in life and his formulas for overcoming 
the discomfort. This “practical guide 
to wiser and healthier living” as Dr. Ca- 
prio calls his book reads a little like an 
encyclopedia in which the emotional ills 
of the neurotic and near-neurotic are list- 
ed with their cures. 

Dreams, heredity, psychosomatic ill- 
nesses, “nervous fatigue,” inferiority feel- 
ings, alcoholism, marriage difficulties 
are only some of the problems which it 
is suggested can be helped by self- 
analysis. Dr. Caprio’s approach is that 


the individual must and can take him- 
self in hand; that if he is given a set of 
rules to follow or aids to help him, he 
can analyze himself and be his own ther- 
apist. The book provides the rules and 
lists of aids. It is written in a newspaper 
style which is not difficult to follow. 
The jargon of the professional therapist 
is avoided. But somehow the book itself 
lacks the warmth and individualized at- 
tention most people seem to need to profit 
from analysis. 
MirtAM K. DRUCKER. 

Atlanta, Ga. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Negro Personality. Bertram P. Ka- 
ron. Springer Publishing Co., Inc., N. Y. 
$4.50. 

Reflections on the Psalms. C. S. Lewis. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y. $3.50. 

Baptists: Your Church and Your Life. 
Gale E. Dobbins. American Press, N. Y. 
$2.50. 

Have a Good Day. John W. Rilling 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. $2.75. 

Creative Giving. Hiley H. Ward. Mac- 
millan Co., N. ¥. $3.75. 

Muhammad and the Islamic Tradition. 
Emile Dermenghem. Harper & Bros., N.Y. 
$1.50, paper. 

St. John the Baptist. Jean Steinmann. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. $1.50, paper. 

The Presbyterian Valley. Edited by Wil- 
liam W. McKinney. Davis & Warde, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. $3.95. 

The Yoke of Christ. Elton Trueblood. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. $3. 

How to Get into College. Frank H. 
Bowles. E. P. Dutton Co., Inc., N. Y. $2.95. 

The Scope and Nature of University 
Education. John Henry Cardinal Newman. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., N. Y. $1.25, paper. 

Christmas—An American Annual of 
Christmas Literature and Art. Edited by 
Randolph E. Haugan. Augsburg Publish- 
ing House, Minneapolis, Minn. $1.50, paper. 
$3.50, cloth. 

Make His Name Glorious. A service of 
Worship. Dorothy Lehman Sumerau. 
Broadman Press, Nashville. 50¢, paper. 

Points for Emphasis. Clifton J. Allen. 
Broadman Press, Nashville. 95¢. 

Speech in the Pulpit. P. E. Sangster. 
Philosophical Library, N. Y. $2.75. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

J. F. Austin, Odessa, Texas, who has 
been director of Christian Education for 
the Presbytery of the Southwest, will be- 
come associate director of Christian Edu- 
cation of the Synod of Texas, moving to 
Austin late this month. 

Francis M. Perrin, from Senatobia, 
Miss., to 4515 Lakeview Dr., N. W., Hunts- 
ville, Ala., Feb. 1. 

S. Donald Fortson, Jr., from Gadsden, 
Ala., to the Vine Street church, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 








Presbyterian, U. P. USA 


Wallace W. Gibbs, from Hollis, N. Y., 
to the Federated Community Church, 
Aspen and Sitgreaves, Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Andrew L. Keener, from Leetonia, 
Ohio, to Thornton Home, Newburgh, Ind. 

Martin L. Gerhardt, Wheeling, W. Va. 
will become pastor of the First church, 
Williamsport, Pa., Feb. 1. 

William H. Willits, who retired recent- 
ly after 34 years as pastor of North church, 
Elmira, N. Y., has become minister of 
visitation for Immanuel church, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


DEATHS 


Samuel A. Tinkler, 67, pastor of the 
Greenwood, S. C., A. R. Presbyterian 
church for the past eleven years, died 
Dec. 28, several weeks after suffering a 
heart attack. 

James K. Thompson, 84, died Dec. 28 in 
a Houston, Texas, hospital following a 
long illness. Dr. Thompson was pastor of 
the First church, Ft. Worth, Texas, 1919- 
44. For the past few years he had lived 
in Houston. 


BIBLE LECTURES 

Louis H. Evans, Presbyterian, U. P. 
USA, minister-at-large for the Board of 
National Missions, will deliver the Elting 
Memorial Bible Lectures in the First 
church, Florence, Ala., Feb. 1-4 on “The 
Holy Spirit and This Hour.” 


DCEs 


William Dooley, who has been an in- 
structor in radio and electrical work in 
Tech High School in San Antonio, Texas, 
has taken up Christian education work 
for the First church, Kerrville, Texas. 


R. E. W. SPEAKERS 


David H. C. Read, of the Madison Ave- 
nue church, New York, will be Religious 
Emphasis Week speaker at Agnes Scott 
College (Ga.) Feb. 2-6. 

At Presbyterian College (S. C.), R. E. 
W. speakers March 10-14 will be: Marc 


Peace College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 








C. Weersing, Spartanburg, S. C.; 
Vv. Miller, missionary 
Congo; Chaplain Loren T. Jenks, Ft. 
Jackson, S. C.; Mrs. Fountain 1. Chap- 
man, Charlotte, N. C.; Marshall James, 
Greer, S. C. (Episcopal); H. Park Tucker, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


MISSIONARY FURLOUGHS 
Syria-LEBANON: Jane Leasor, 617 N. 
West St., Wheaton, III. 


DCEs 
Ruth Farrior, from Concord, N. C., to 
the First church, Tyler, Texas. 


Three WCC Officials 
Will Speak in U.S.A. 


Three World Council of Churches of- 
ficials are on speaking schedules in this 
country: Leslie E. Cooke, director of 
the division of inter-church aid and serv- 
ice to refugees; Francis H. House, direc- 
tor of the division of ecumenical action; 
and Edgar H. S. Chandler, an associate 
in the division with Dr. Cooke. 

Dr. Chandler will be with the Florida 
Chain of Missionary Assemblies, Jan. 


David 
to the Belgian 


17-24. Mr. House will be here through 
March 18—in Dallas and Austin, Texas, 
Jan. 18-21; Los Angeles, Jan. 22, going 
on to other California engagements; in 
Washington and Oregon, Feb. 9-20, then 
going to Vancouver for several days. 

Dr. Cooke will give the Fondren Lec- 
tures at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Texas, Feb. 2-6 on “The 
Obedience of the Church in Missions.” 
He will preach in New York Feb. 1, re- 
turning to Geneva Feb. 7. 


For UNICEF 


Some of the results from Hallowe’en 
collections of funds for relief of needy 
children around the world are now being 
reported. Increasingly groups of church 
people are collecting sums of UNICEF 
for this purpose. In one denominational 
paper from South Carolina, for instance, 
the report shows this kind of results 
from churches: Mullins, $247; Center, 
$30; Tranquil, $7.60; Marion, $120; 
Jonesville, $13; St. Johns, Rock Hill, 
$102; First church, Laurens, $111. 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 


The Vardell Scholarships 


announces 


Write for information 
Dr. Price H. Gwynn, Jr. 











1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1959 


Long record of distinguished service to church and nation. Thorough 


training for life from a definitely Christian viewpoint. 


JOSEPH C. ROBERT, President 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N. C. 


Educational 
most valuable asset—our youth. 


Second Semester begins January 26, 1959 
Louis C. LaMotte, President 


excellence for our 


Maxton, North Carolina 














Presbyterian e@ Coeducational 


and illustrated booklet. 
R. T. L. LISTON, President. 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. 

accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, and tuition, $947. Catalog 


KING COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 
Fully 
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Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 











QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A liberal arts program especially planned for women students 
A.B., B.S., and B.Mus. degrees ... full accreditation 
Presbyterian Church affliation 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 








THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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